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m the Daily Dozen The soe Hyscore 
to ‘Worlds Championships 


—~the right shoe helps! 


Health maintenance in the winter months is receiving nation-wide 
recognition: Few remain today who are not making some plans to 
keep vacation fitness throughout the entire year. 

From the setting up exercises of the school children, through the 
period of gymnasium work, to the “keeping fit” exercises of the adult; 
and from “gym” hand or volley ball to expert basketball, squash or 
indoor tennis, there is a HOOD Athletic Shoe, properly designed for 
the work. 

It is particularly important for the beginner to start with the shoe 
which will give him confidence, add to his comfort, and save his 
strength. It is for these reasons that we have suggested that you go 
to the store where you will find expert advice and complete stocks 
to meet your exact needs. 

Ask your dealer to show you 


The -19ep- Hyscore The #00 Vantage The Hee Bayside 
A professional basketball shoe. A fine all-around indoor ath- Made for all, but recommended 
Sole grips and releases instantly. letic shoe for men or women. for women and children, where 
Helps a sure, fast em Will last Kendex insole and heavy cushion the amount or nature of the floor- 
through a full pla schedule. mid sole absorb the shocks. Tough work does not demand a stronger 
Strongly rubber outsoles for wear. shoe. 


or let us send you the Hood Dealer Buying Guides showing all HOOD Athletic Footwear. 
Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. Watertown, Mass. 


The =H86B- 


store in your neighborhood specializing in> Ba side 
Vantage Whintic Feotaar y 


Lack Sor this oval sign it udentifies the shoe 
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THE FORWARD PASS 


K. K. ROCKNE 


Mr. Rockne, who is Director of Athletics and Footbali and Track Coach 
at Notre Dame University, graduated from Notre Dame, where he competed 


in football and track for three years. 


All-American football team in 1913. 


He was chosen for a place on the 


He is one of the smartest and most 


successful coaches in the country, is a fine sportsman and a credit to the 
world of sport. His success with the forward pass especially qualifies him to 


discuss this method of attack. 








[ aaa) | N the winter 

of ,.1906, the 
game of football 
{was in a_ bad 
plight. Long 
lists of fatalities 
and injuries, due 
to the heavy 
mass and wedge 
piays then in 
vogue, had aroused public opin- 
ion. There was a hue and cry 
against the game. Some colieges 
had dropped football and certain 
legislatures threatened to put a 
ban on the game. About this 
time a meeting of most of the 
large colleges was called and rec- 
ommendations were passed about 
the game and sent to the Rules 
Committee. This meeting, by the 
way, was the start of the present 
National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation. 

As a result of these recommen- 
dations, the Rules Committee of 
that year initiated a series of rad- 
ical changes, designed to open up 
the game and get away from the 
terrific mass plays which were 
not only uninteresting but were 
causing a great number of inju- 
ries. The rule calling for five 
yards in three downs was changed 
to ten yards. The onside kick 
and forward pass were intro- 








Editor’s Note. 


duced, the latter proving to be 
the vital innovation. True, it 
was hampered by a lot of restric- 
tions, but nevertheless it offered 
great opportunity for ‘inventive 
genius. 

In the first few years, the for- 
ward pass was used only as a 
threat play. As one would ex- 
pect, the execution was crude and 
haphazard. The ball was gener- 
ally thrown with a stiff arm or 
with both arms and was caught 
in the stomach. In fact, the lit- 
tle light football was handled 
very much as if it were a heavy 
medicine ball, from the gym ap- 
paratus. The number of com- 
pleted passes was quite low, even 
in signal practice. 

The fall of 1908 saw some in- 
novations in the execution of the 
pass play. Three teams, St 
Louis University, Carlisle and the 
University of Chicago used the 
pass successfully against all their 
opponents. They used the long 
spiral pass and the _ receivers 
caught the ball more as the ball 
is caught in baseball. The de- 
fense seemed absolutely unable 
to cope with this new weapon. 
The half backs appeared not to 
know what to do to defend 
against this pass and a running 
attack at the same time. The 
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passes in those days were all ad- 
vertised in advance, but even so, 
they were successful. The end 
ran down the field, with no at- 
tempt at a change of pace or di- 
rection, but just apparently try- 
ing to out-run the defensive half 
back. Some teams still use these 
tactics today, but the passes are 
now easily broken up. In fact, 
the very next year, the defense 
caught up with the pass and the 
development of the pass was de- 
layed for several years. 

This retarding was due, how- 
ever, as much to the rules as it 
was to the defense. In the fall 
of 1909, most teams made use of 
the fact that the rules still al- 
lowed pushing and pulling so that 
the game again became a brute 
strength proposition, with the 
pass being used only in a pinch 
and as a threat. ‘The restrictions 
on the pass, limited its use any 
further than this. An increase 
in the number of injured men 
prompted the Rules Committee 
the following spring to make an- 
other attempt to eliminate mass 
play and its attendant casualties. 
They made what has since been 
shown to be the most radical 
change in football. They made 
it illegal for a teammate to help 
the carrier of the ball in any way 
except as an interferer. Pushing 
or pulling the man with the ball 
was eliminated and now for the 
first time, the knell of the mass 
play was sounded. The offense, 
however, found itself unable to 
advance against a determined de- 
fense, so in the next two years 
we saw most oi the big games 
ending in a dead-lock, or being 
decided by goals from the field. 
Gaining ten yards, in three 
downs, against a team of equal 
strength seemed an impossible 
task. It became apparent that 
the offense would have to be 
strengthened, if the game were 


to hold the interest of the pub- 
lic. 

Having in mind this strength- 
ening of the offense, the Rules 
Committee the following spring 
made the last of the radical 
changes. The twenty yard re- 
striction on the forward pass was 
removed, in other words, the pass 
could now be thrown an unlim- 
ited distance. Another change 
made it possible for one to catch 
a pass in a ten vard zone, created 
behind the goal line. The real 
development of the pass can truly 
be said to have begun in the fall 
of 1912. 

The evolution of various kinds 
of passes has gradually 
gressed since 1912. First we had 
the group pass, the fan pass and 
later, the spot pass. The screén 
pass, with its many modifications, 
began to be developed that year. 
Later we have come to witness 
tackle eligible plays, delayed 
passes, the use of men as decoys, 
the use of a screen for the protec- 
tion of the receiver, the pass 
after an apparent line buck, the 
optional pass, the bifocal pass— 
all these had their origin in the 
years following 1912 and have 
taken until today to be perfected. 

If a forward pass is to be suc- 
cessful, the eligible man must be 
able to get away from the de- 
fensive player. No matter what 
kind of a pass is used, the method 
employed is one of six which, 
briefly enumerated, are as_ fol- 
lows: using a change of pace; 
using a sharp change of direc- 
tion: faking as if to block or ac- 


pro- 


4 7 we 1 


tually ‘ for an instant, 
and then breaking fast for an 
open space; hiding behind a 
screen; following a decoy at the 
proper time; revolving com- 
pletely around and having the 
pass so timed, that the ball is 
shot into a pocket at the proper in- 
stant. 
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The following diagrams of are not original, as some of the 
passes are pass plays which have ideas have been borrowed from 
been used by Notre Dame. They other coaches. 


SCREEN PASS 
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~sePASS 


The five center men charge down the field to take the secondary defense. 
The ends delay, cut in short and catch a high lob pass. Backs 1, 2 and 3 
block. Back 4 takes one step back, after receiving the ball from the center, 
and passes to either end. The pass must be a short high lob, high enough so 
that it will not be blocked by incharging line men. 
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The right end goes down the field deep. The left end goes down the field 
deep and slightly in towards the center. Back 3 goes down the field, fast and 
wide. Back 1 delays, and then goes down straight a few yards and then sharply 
across to the left. Back 2 blocks. Back 4 fakes a run and then passes, gener- 
ally to back 1. 
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RUNNING PASS 

















The right end goes down and out. The leit end goes down a few yards and 
then comes across the field fast. The line from tackle to tackle blocks, Back 
1 fakes for the end, slips by and goes out into the flat zone for a pass. Back 
2 blocks the end and back 8 blocks the tackle. The passer fakes an off 
tackle play for three steps, drops back and passes to whomever of the three is 
clear. The right end and back 1 are in the same focus. 


FAN PASS 
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~yePASS 


Two ends go deep down the field and out. Five center linemen block. Back 
1 cuts down the middle of the field. Back 2 checks the end, then drifts into the 
flat zone for a pass. Back 3 blocks temporarily to the left, then drifts out for 
a pass. Back 4 fakes a pass, runs and eludes the tackle, then passes. This pass 
demands a clever man in position 4, a man who can pass from any position 
= any condition. If back 4 is not clever enough, back 2 will have to 
block. 
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CRISS CROSS PASS 














The ends criss cross. All the line except the right guard block in the line. 
The right guard pulls out to the right and blocks. Back 3 blocks to the right. 
Back 2 blocks to the left. Back 4 gets the direct pass from the center, fakes 
off tackle and gives the ball to back 1, after which he blocks. Back 1, after 
receiving the ball from back 4, fakes a reverse run and then passes to either end. 


FAKE LINE PASS 


(354355 


e- 


eee 
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Both ends block their tackles for two counts and then break for the open 
space. The line from tackle to tackle blocks, Back 4, the quarter, takes the 
ball and fakes it to back 1 faking a line buck. Back 4 then pivots around 
and tosses the ball to back 3, after which he blocks to the weak side. Back 
2 blocks to the strong side. Back 8 delays, receives the ball from the quarter, 


drops back a step and passes to either end. 
(Continued on page 38) 








TEAM PLAY AND COOPERA- 
TION BETWEEN MEN 
ON DEFENSE 


GEORGE M. PRITCHARD 


Director of Physical Education, 


Drury 


College, Springfield, Missouri. 


Graduated from Ohio Northern University, where he played both quarter- 


back and end. 
colleges —Editor’s Note. 





N this article 
the writer will 
deal with the 


teaming together 
of men of certain 
defensive regions 
while on defense ; 
not so much with 
the principles of 
defense as the 
playing together of these men 
for different formations as in the 
case of the tackle and end or the 
fullback and center. 

Football teams should be 
drilled in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of defense for different for- 
mations just as thoroughly as 
they are drilled in their offensive 
play. Defense depends a _ lot 
upon team play and the players 
working together as they do on 
the offensive. If a team is not well 
drilled in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of defense, there will be no 
team play and the defense will be 
a hit and miss_ proposition— 
usually the latter. Where op- 
ponents have been scouted but 
little, the team should be drilled 
in the principles of defense for 
close formation, unbalanced for- 
mations, the punt formation and 
some spread formations. 

After drilling the team well in 
the principles of defense so that 
they know how to meet each for- 
mation, then a great deal can be 
added to the effectiveness of the 
defense by having each man co- 
operate or team it with the men 
in his defensive region by ac- 











He has had fourteen years’ coaching experience in different 


tually having one man tell the 
other man or men in his region 
just how he will play on each for- 
mation. For instance on a forma- 
tion that appears to be a wide end 
run, the end, tackle and half-back 
being in the same defensive re- 
gion should team it together and 
each know what the other is go- 
ing to do. 

The coach must give his play- 
ers definite instructions as_ to 
breaking up the various forma- 
tions. The coach should then 
instruct his men as to the meth- 
ods of telling each other just 
how they will play. He should, 
as a general rule, pick the man 
that shall direct the other man 
or men in his defensive region. 
Generally the veteran of the 
group will be the best man, 
though another man may best 
size up the plays of a particular 
team. This man must not only 
size up the play but tell the 
others what he will do or direct 
the play of some other man in 
that region. This method of hav- 
ing men team it together is slow 
and uncertain at first, but with 
a good man to direct the play it 
soon becomes mighty effective. 
There is no use for the coach to 
tell his men of the advantages of 
this method, he must actually 
show them in scrimmage how to 
use it and see that they do it. 
They must be cautioned to keep 
in mind the down and yards to 
be gained and size up the general 
play of their opponents. If 
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drilled day after day in scrim- 
mage, it becomes easy and there 
will be a dash and confidence in 
the defensive play of the men that 
will lower the morale of their 
opponents. 

To illustrate the point, a case 
may be taken where on one side 
are played a smashing end and 
a slow outcharging tackle to- 
gether, while on the other end of 
the line a waiting end and a driv- 
ing powerful tackle play. As a 
general rule of play, the waiting 
tackle knows that the end is go- 
ing in fast and so covers the 
play so that no one gets around. 
The waiting end knows that his 
slashing tackle will drive in while 
he takes the runner. Now by 
teaming it together they may 
vary this method and make it 
more effective. In case of a slip- 
pery runner they may _ both 
charge in fast to cut off the run- 
ner. They may vary it in other 
ways but before changing, they 
should both know just how they 
are going to play each time so 
that a runner may not get by be- 
cause one of them thought the 
other would be there. 

There should be added to the 
defense region of the tackle and 
end the halfback since he must 
always play with these men to 
make an effective defense. One 
of these men must direct the play 
and each man should play ac- 
cording to his direction and his 
direction must be according to 
the defense instructions laid 
down by the coach. It is much 
easier to direct men when the 
same men play the same posi- 
tions and are not changed too 
often. The halfback in this case 
must know when the other men 
are rushing in, so that he may 
play back and out and not come 
in until he sees the ball. In case 
of a spread play, he must know 
what his tackle and end are go- 
ing to do. And so in wide end 
runs and in punt formations the 


halfback must know what the 
other men are going to do, that 
he may come in fast or stay back. 
It is not possible for a man to 
direct the play of more than two 
men and play his own best game 
at the same time. 

The teaming it together of the 
fullback and center is necessary 
to the full defensive playing of 
these two men. Whether the 
center plays in the line or not, 
they must know just what he is 
going to do on every play. Ona 
close formation play, the center 
should tell the fullback that he 
will play in the line and break 
through so that the fullback can 
be ready to nab the runner, When 
these two players know what the 
other is going to do, the one 
breaking through can take more 
chances knowing that the other 
is backing him up. On off tackle 
plays, the center and fullback 
should tell each other whether 
they will break into the inter- 
ference or tackle the runner. On 
wide end runs, the coach must 
have a definite method for the 
two working together and they 
should tell each other before the 
play starts. 

On punt formations from which 
a punt, run or pass may start, 
depending on the down and the 
gain to be made, the fullback 
should in case of a pass, back up 
and cover the territory behind 
the line. The center may break 
through or break up a short pass. 
If these men work together and 
tell each other on every play, 
they may many times change po- 
sitions and make no weakness in 
the defense. With the offensive 
team behind, and a few minutes 
left to play, they may cut loose 
a forward pass attack to score. 
If the center and fullback will 
team it together, they may pre- 
vent a pass being completed in 
the territory behind the line. 


(Continued on page 35) 








FOOTBALL STRATEGY 


The following discussions per- 

tain to situations with which a 
coach was once confronted. 
ably many coaches have had very 
similar problems. If you think 
that the strategy employed was 
faulty suggest what you would 
have done and your answer will 
be printed in the November Jour- 
nal either with or without your 
name, as you may desire. If you 
have a problem that will interest 
the other coaches won’t you pass 
it on through the pages of the 
Journal?—Editor’s Note. 
I. Team “A” played team “B” in 
the middle of the season. The 
coach of team “A” decided to at- 
tempt to win a victory by going 
after the other team’s line. Con- 
sequently all afternoon his 
quarterback pounded away with 
bucks at team “B’s” line. His 
plan was justified late in the last 
quarter when team “A” carried 
the ball down the field through 
“B’s” weakened line and scored 
the only touchdown of the day. 

The next week, team “B” 
played team “C”. Team “A” and 
team “C’ were scheduled to play 
in the final big game of the sea- 
son. Team “A’ scouts reported 
that team “C” had a line that was 
considerably better than team 
“B’s”. In other respects teams 
“A” and “C” were apparently 
evenly matched. What plan of 
attack should the coach of team 
“A” lay out for his quarterback 
for the coming game? 

Following are some of the fac 
tors that led the coach of team 
“A” to decide to employ unusual 
tactics: 

1. His line was probably not 
any better if as good as “C’s” line. 

2. Team “C” had a good pair 
of ends and a veteran back field. 

3. Team “A” had a fine pas- 
sing attack which it had not used 
that season. Further, the coach 
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of team “A” was known to favor 
conventional football methods of 
attack. 

The coach of team “A” de- 
cided, these things being true and 
because teams very seldom 
opened up with a-passing attack 
early in the game, that he would 
do the unexpected. Consequently, 
when the game started and after 
an exchange of punts, his team 
shifted to a forward passing for- 
mation on its own forty yard line, 
the ball was passed twenty-five 
yards down the field to the left 
end, it was caught and the end 
carried it to the ten yard line be- 
fore he was downed. From this 
point it was soon carried over for 
a touchdown. After this, team 
“A” played conservative football 
and ultimately won. 

II. Team “A” had a fair line, 
a good kicker, good backs for a 
running and bucking attack, but 
a poor passing offense. Team “B” 
had a heavy line with a powerful 
line attack, one very good end, a 
good kicker and a fairly good run- 
ning offense. Team “B” was 
thought to have a team at least 
two touchdowns superior to “A” 
team. 

Team ‘A” came onto the field 
determined to win the game in 
the first quarter. The men of this 
team-.opened up with a slashing, 
bucking and running attack that 
soon resulted in a touchdown. 
After the touchdown “A” kicked 
to “B” and the ball was downed 
on the latter’s twenty-five yard 
line. From this position “B’s” 
quarterback attacked “A’s” line 
and found that his right tackle 
was usually good for a substantial 
gain in a play over the other 
tackle. Team “A” was able to 
stop everything else that “B” had 
to offer. Consequently ‘“B’s” 
right tackle was used on nearly 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE ATHLETIC OFFICIALS 
ASSOCIATION 


BY 


J. J. LIPSKI 


Mr. Lipski attended Crane High School and the University of Chicago. 
position that he played in football was quarter-back. 


The 
He was chiefly instru- 


mental in organizing the Officials’ Association and is today a member of the 


advisory board and corresponding secretary of this association. 


He has 


officiated in many important games in the middle west—Epitor’s Norte. 


. 2 HREE years 

ago last July 
a little group of 
men who were 
interested in foot- 
ball, met at the 
Illinois Athletic 
Club to discuss 
the question of 
uniform interpre- 
tations of the football rules and 
the possibility of elevating the 
standard of officiating, particu- 
larly in minor college, and pre- 
paratory school games. Other 
meetings followed and by the 
opening of the season of 1920 the 
Athletic Officials’ Association 
had come into existence and was 
operating under a charter granted 
by the state of Illinois. Walter 
Ickersall was the first president. 

During the first year of the ex- 
istence of this association the 
officers moved forward cau- 
tiously, guarding as carefully as 
possible against unwise steps 
which might defeat the purpose 
and keeping constantly in view 
the original aim of the founders. 
Today the Association consists of 
the parent organization which 
acts in the capacity of a general 
governing body, and two distinct, 
well organized subordinate bodies 
devoted to football and basket- 
ball respectively. The third divi- 
sion which has to do with track, 
field, and swimming is now in the 
process’ of organization and 
should be ready for service in the 
near future. The football divi- 
sion now has eighty-five active 
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members who have served in the 
majority of the preparatory 
school, minor college and con- 
ference games in this section of 
the country. The basketball divi- 
sion has forty members and has 
operated with outstanding suc- 
cess for two seasons. 

With regard to the football 
division, it may fairly be said 
that its membership has _ been 
drawn from all ranks of football 
students, most of whom have had 
college training,—many under 
conference coaches. Every offi- 
cial has had some football experi- 
ence as player, coach and official 
and all of them are careful stu- 
dents of the game. No man is ad- 
mitted to membership except 
upon written application to the 
officers of the Association. This 
application must be accompanied 
by recommendations of men in 
whose judgment the officers have 
confidence. Admission comes 
only after a most searching ex- 
amination of the rules and some 
of the members can relate some 
rather unpleasant but wunavoid- 
able experiences in these exam- 
inations,—experiences which have 
compelled candidates to present 
themselves for re-examination the 
second, third and even the fourth 
time before the exacting demands 
of the examining committee could 
be met. This year failure to pass 
the second examination eliminates 
an applicant from further con- 
sideration. 

Once a week the members 
gather for a general discussion of 
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the rules and technical questions 
arising from gridiron play. In 
these discussions the older and 
more experienced men take the 


lead, and whenever possible - 
definite, approved rulings are 


agreed upon for guidance in the 
future. These are put into the 
hands of all the members. It is 
by no means difficult to see the 
value of this to the young official 
just beginning his career, or to 
see how many embarrassing 
situations may be saved in the 
case of officials of even wider ex- 
perience. Moreover, the Associa- 
tion acting through the Commit- 
tee on Assignments is making 
an earnest endeavor to proceed 
wisely in the placing of men in 
the various games. It has been 
the policy of the Association, 
whenever possible, to avoid send- 
ing an inexperienced man to work 
with another who also has had 
limited experience in a major po- 
sition. Wherever possible, the 
new man goes with an older one 
who can help him by honest and 
kindly criticism. This close 
watch is kept on the men not 
only for the personal benefit that 
the officials themselves will de- 
rive from it, and the satisfaction 
of the institution, the men are 
called upon to serve, but also to 
the end that this Association may 
become widely known for the 
honesty, efficiency, and character 
of its men. The Association has 
as an ideal that every member 
shall be in every sense a real 
man, honest, efficient and fearless 
—the kind of a man needed in 
football officiating today. 

Much of the success of this As- 
sociation has been due to the en- 
couragement and counsel of the 
Middle Western Coaches and par- 
ticularly of A. A. Stagg and 
Dana M. Evans, whose residence 
in the Chicago district has made 
their advice frequently available. 
There has been cordial co-opera- 
tion, likewise from the chairmen 


of the various football commit- 
tees of the minor colleges, pre- 
paratory, and academic schools 
of the Middle West. 

The following examination 
questions, used in a recent test 
given to prospective members of 
the Official’s Association, may be 
of interest to coaches and off- 
cials : 

1. What are the dimensions 
of the field and the markings? 


2. Under what conditions may 


‘a ball be changed during a game? 


What is the conference ruling in 
regard to wiping off the ball? 

3. When is a 
completed ? 

4. When may a player be sub- 
stituted? State the conditions 
when a player having participated 
during a game may return. 

5. Is it obligatory for the 
Referee and Umpire to penalize 
an incoming substitute for not 
reporting? May the incoming 
substitute give signals? State 
the penalties for not reporting. 
communication and illegal return. 

6. State how the penalty for 
illegal substitution taking place 
between the making of a touch- 
down and the next kick-off should 
be imposed. 

7. State the conditions under 
which a referee may shorten a 
game. 

8. State the penalty for failure 
to start the game within ten 
minutes after the scheduled time. 
State the penalty for failure of a 
team to appear on the field at the 
appointed time or at the begin- 
ning of the second half. 

9. Tell when a_ scrimmage 
takes place and when a ball has 
been properly snapped back. 


substitution 


10. Describe the neutral zone. 
When is a fair catch made? What 
is the penalty for more than two 
steps? 

11. When is the ball out of 
bounds? When is a player out 
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of bounds on a kick or forward 
pass? Define tripping, hurdling 
in the line and in the open. 

12. Under what conditions 
should a referee declare the ball 
dead when in possession of a 
player? .\WWhat change has been 
made in regard to an illegal for- 
ward pass? 

13. Define a touchdown. When 
should a referee blow his whistle 
and declare a touchdown? 


14. Define a touchback. De- 
fine a safety. 
15. Under what procedure 


would you start a game as a ref- 
eree? What option has the win- 
ner on a toss? 

16. Show on the board the 
position of the teams and officials 
on the kick-off. 

17. When is a player consid- 
ered to be on the line of scrim- 
mage? How many men must be 
on the line of scrimmage when 
the ball is put in play on the of- 
fense? On the defense? 

18. May the center guard or 
tackle drop back of the line of 
scrimmage to carry the ball? 

19. State the conditions under 
which a player of the side having 
the ball may be in motion. 

20. What is meant by both 
feet on the ground on shift plays? 

21. How may a try for a point 
after a touchdown be_ scored? 
\Vhat is the penalty for a foul by 
the defensive team? What is the 
penalty for a foul by the offensive 


team? What is the penalty for 
a simultaneous foul ? 
22. Show on the board the 


position of players and officials 
on a free kick after a fair catch. 
Illustrate various penalties that 
may arise. 
23. May a 
carry a ball? 
24. If the ball is kicked out of 
bounds on the kick-off before be- 
ing touched by a player or cross- 


center or guard 


ing the goal line, what is the 
penalty? What is the penalty if 
this occurs the second time? 
What is the penalty if the kfctk- 
ing side is offside on the kick-off? 

25. State how the ball should 
be put in play after going out of 
bounds. 

26. Show the position of the 
ball after a touchdown. 

27. State the ruling for a case 
where the ball strikes the official. 

28. What is the penalty for 
time being taken out more than 
three times by a team during a 
half? 

29. Explain an _ opportunity 
for a fair catch. What is the 
penalty for interference with an 
opportunity for a fair catch? 
What is the penalty for throwing 
the man who makes a fair catch 
to the ground? If two men signal 
for a fair catch and the ball is 
caught by one of these men, what 
play is allowable under these con- 
ditions? 

30. What is the penalty for 
unlawful helping of a runner and 
for interlocked interference? May 
a player with the ball place his 
hand on his teammates? 

31. What is the penalty for 
the use of the hands and arms by 
the offensive side? By the de- 
fensive side? If neither side is 
in possession of the ball? 

32. What is the penalty for 
interference by the passing side 
on a forward pass? 

1, On the field of play? 
2. Behind the goal line? 
3. Inside the ten-yard line? 

33. State the penalty for inter- 
ference by the defensive team on 
forward passes. In the end zone? 
In the field of play? 

34. If a forward pass is made 
by the team not putting the ball 
in play from a scrimmage, is the 
ball automatically dead? What 


(Continued on page 40) 
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LAW OBSERVANCE 


In a recent letter to the President of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, President Coolidge asked the support of that 
group of men for the laws of the State and Nation. “Support,” he 
said, “means always making the authority of the law supreme. It 
means undivided allegiance to the constitution and unhesitating 
obedience to legislative action made in accordance with its provisons.” 

There can be no question that in recent years there has been 
manifested a growing disregard and disrespect for law. If we as a 
people cannot abide by the laws which we make for ourselves we 
make it clear that so far as we are concerned “Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people” is a hollow sounding phrase 
and that we are incapable of self government. 

This leads to the question of athletic law. The laws or rules 
which govern the administration of athletics and the competitions 
in athletics for the most part are legislated by conference boards or 
athletic associations. Here as in other legislative bodies only too 
often foolish rules are enacted. Further, there is a noticeable ten- 
dency today to create a law before a purpose has been created. An- 
other situation which does not lend itself to a law enforcement program 
is created when the rule makers, in this case faculty representatives, 
enact legislation for others, the coaches, who are vitally interested 
parties, to observe. What is needed is first the repeal of all rules 
which are unnecessary or unfair. Second, more educational cam- 
paigns and fewer laws, and third, that more of the responsibility of rule 
making be placed on the athletic directors and coaches. 

One of the greatest lessons learned by our boys on the athletic 
field is that they must play the game according to the rules. Any one 
who has taken the trouble to investigate cannot help being convinced 
that there is increasing respect on the part of the players for the 
playing rules that govern the various sports. Sharp practices, in 
a word rule violations, that once were applauded are now frowned 
upon and considered unsportsmanlike. There is being manifested, 
too, throughout the country more genuine desire on the part of ad- 
ministrators to abide by the rules, to which they have subscribed, for 
the governing of their mutual relations. However, those who have 
to deal with the enforcement of eligibility rules are still behind those 
who decide what is right or wrong in the game. To state a point in 
question practically every high school athletic association and nearly 
all of the college conferences have seen fit to write into their codes, 
rules that are intended to uphold the amateur principle. These rules 
for the most part are fundamentally the same, yet in some sections 
of the United States there is a tacit understanding that the rule will 
not be enforced. It would be better far to strike the rule from the 
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books than to countenance law evasion. The time is coming when 
parents who would have their boys grow up with a wholesome respect 
for the law will send them to educational institutions where law ob- 
servance is stressed as of prime importance in training for citizenship. 
Let us have sensible rules and then let the athletic men as a class 
show their ability to play the game according to the rules. 





THE JOURNAL’S ADVERTISING 
POLICY 


Some of the Journal subscribers have suggested that they look 
upon this publication as a buyer’s guide. This is a source of gratifica- 
tion to the Journal management because it is the advertisers who 
make the Journal possible and every order given one of our adver- 
tisers by a subscriber helps make possible a bigger and better Jour- 
nal. On the other hand this means that the Journal is charged with 
the responsibility of protecting and safeguarding the interests of the 
buyers. We have never yet accepted advertising copy from a firm 
that we did not believe would give a customer value received for 
every dollar spent and on one occasion we offered to refund money 
which a subscriber had advanced to a Journal advertiser for goods 
which were never delivered because the firm in question had failed. 

The Journal is proud of the class of advertising which it has been 
permitted to print in its advertising columns. The writer has per- 
sonal knowledge that the manufacturers of sporting goods equipment 
throughout the United States loyally supported the Government 
throughout the War. Further, without doubt, these men have done 
their part in developing athletics in this country. May we ask for 
continued pleasant relations between Journal advertisers and Journal 
subscribers, and further, may we remind our friends the coaches that 
it will help the management of this magazine if they will mention the 
Journal when placing orders with our advertisers. 





EXERCISE BY PROXY 


It has been suggested so often in recent months that the fact 
large numbers of spectators are attending the athletic games means 
that we are all getting our exercise by proxy leads one to question 
whether or not this is true. It is to be expected that the man who 
jumps readily to conclusions will reason if twenty years ago a capac- 
ity crowd for the final game consisted of ten thousand spectators, 
while today the big game attracts fifty or seventy thousand persons, 
that therefore the students who watch the games today do not 
themselves engage in athletic sports. A study of present day condi- 
tions, however, may show that as the popularity of the Varsity games 
as spectacles increases the number of participants in organized and 
intramural activities will grow accordingly. A quarter of a century 
ago required physical education in the schools was uncommon and 
the word intramural was seldom if ever heard. Today a large per- 
centage of the schools and colleges make provision for both com- 
pulsory and voluntary athletics. What are the facts? 








THE BREAST STROKE 


E. J. MANLEY 


This is the third of a series of articles on swimming by E. J. Manley, 
Swimming Coach at the University of Illinois. The first article,“The Crawl 
Stroke,” appeared in the June Journal, the second, “The Side Stroke,’ in 


the September issue, and the fourth, 


November number.—-Editor’s Note. 


UC CH dis- 
cussion as 

to whether the 
breast stroke 
should be taught 
as the element- 
ary stroke fer 
beginners has 
taken place in 
recent years by 
swimming instructors through- 
out the country. In a _ recent 
questionnaire sent out by Mr. 
Frank Sullivan, swimming coach 
of Princeton University, to the 
leading swimming directors, opin- 
ion seemed to be some what di- 
vided, but all, almost to a man, 
agreed that the breast stroke is 
essential in swimming and should 
be learned by every person who 
would be proficient in life saving. 
I am convinced from my teach- 
ing experience that all beginners 
should master the breast stroke 





= 





“The Back Stroke,” will be in the 


before attempting to learn the 
other swimming strokes because 
the latter are more easily acquired 
once the novice has perfected the 
technique of the breast stroke. 
Further it may be said for the 
breast stroke that those who 
practice it find that the exercise is 
of value in correcting shoulder 
detects and that it is conducive 
to symmetrical bodily develop- 
ment. In addition to this, ability 
to swim the: breast stroke is 


necessary in life saving and water 


games of all sorts and if used cor- 
rectly will be found less tiring 
in distance swims than the other 
strokes, 

Until a person who is learning 
to swim finds it takes very little 
effort to keep his body afloat and 
loses his fear of the water and 
acquires confidence in himself 
while in the water he will not 
become a good swimmer no mat- 





Illustration 1, The start and finish of the breast stroke as illustrated by 
H, (Stubby) Krueger, the holder of the Olympic record in the back stroke. 
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ter what stroke he'is using. <A 
swimmer who has confidence in 
his ability to keep his head in or 
out of the water and at the same 
time propel himself through the 


movements in the breast stroke 
and it is executed in three counts, 
three movements with the arms 
and two with the legs. Before 
beginning the movements, the 








Illustration 2. This shows the position of the arms and legs at the count 


of one. 


water will make rapid progress 
because he will relax his muscles, 
make easy movements and 
breathe naturally. This is the 
real secret of good swimming tor 





bedy should lie on the water with 
the arms and legs together and 
extended. 

Land Drill 


Preparatory to entering the 





Illustration 8. Krueger demonstrating the positions for the second movement 


—count of two. 


all strokes, viz., proper breath- 
ing, relaxation and co ordination. 
There are three complete 


water, this stroke should be prac- 
ticed thoroughly on land so that 
the swimmer may become famil- 
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iar with the movements. The 
land exercise will be a great help 
to a beginner in overcoming the 
fear of the water as he will thus 


have the movements fixed firmly . 


in his mind and he will automati- 
cally perform the same move- 
ments in the water. 


Arm Movements 


The beginner should start the 
arm movements first. He should 
stand erect, if possible with his 
back against a wall, his heels to- 
gether, and should raise his arms 
forward with the palms of the 


thrust his arms forward to their 
original position. 


Leg Movements 


The swimmer should stand 
with his hands on his hips and 
omit the count of one. He should 
start with two and at this count 
raise the left knee obliquely for- 
ward and outward with the heel 
of the left foot to the inner side 
of the right knee with toes turned 
up. At three, he should straighten 
his leg sideward, extending his 
toes and snapping his leg down 


yr eemonr rs oagaey 














Illustration 4. The third movement or the finish of the complete stroke. 
Here the swimmer is bringing his arms and legs back to the starting position. 


hands together, as a starting po- 
sition. At the count of one he 
should turn his palms outward 
and bring his arms back at right 
angles on a line with his body. 
At the count of two he should 
bend his arms at the _ elbow, 
bringing his hands in front of his 
chest about six or seven inches 
below the chin. He should keep 
his finger tips touching with the 
palms slightly toward each other. 
Simultaneously at the start of 
the second movement, his shoul- 
ders should be dropped to an 
angle of about forty-five degrees 
from the shoulder to the elbows. 
At the count of three he should 


to the original position. He 
should repeat this with the right 
leg and then alternate. Then he 
should continue the movements 
together as follows: At the count 
of one, his arms should be 
brought back with the legs re- 
maining stationary; at the count 
of two his arms should be bent 
at the elbows and the left knee 


should be raised at the same time. 


At the count of three the swim- 
mer should straighten his leg and 
should thrust his arms forward 
coming back to his starting po- 
sition. He should use first his 
right and then his left leg. Later 


(Continued on page 46) 
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WEAK FEET 


BY 


G. T. STAFFORD 


University of Illinois 


Under the subject of “The Physical Director or Coach in the Field of the 
Physical Subnormal,” Mr. Stafford, who is Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
pedics and Physical Diagnosis at the University of Illinois, has already con- 


tributed articles for the May and September Journals. 


He has promised 


an article on “Constipation” for the November Journal.—Epitor’s Note. 


Introduction: 

Prevalence of 
foot trouble. 
Civilization fre- 
quently causes 
the human body 
to adapt itself 
lto customs det- 
rimental to t he 





efficient func- 
tioning of its various organs 
and parts. This is especially 


true of the feet. From early 
childhood through old age, 
there is a continuous abuse of 
the feet. First we encase them 
in shoes which, as a rule, do not 
conform to the shape and func- 
tion of the feet; secondly we 
continually tread on unyielding 
surfaces and thirdly we toe out, 
throwing the strain on the over- 
burdened long arch. 

Feet are more fundamental 
than they seem. They are the 
foundation of the body, and no 
structure can prosper for long 
unless it is based upon a founda- 
tion which is suitably planned 
and strongly built. The whole 
is no. stronger than its underpin- 
nings. Feet as the foundation of 
the structure have a very direct 
bearing upon the health of the 
individual. If the feet are weak, 
painful or improperly used, con- 
sequent strain is thrown on the 
other parts of the body, causing 
them to work at a disadvantage 
with resultant poor function or 
disability. 

The foot is composed of twen- 
ty-six bones, so grouped as to 
form two arches, the longitudinal 
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arch with its two divisions, outer 
and inner, and the transverse 
arch. There are three natural 
supports for the foot: one from 
the heel to the first metartarsal 
bone, one from the first meta- 
tarsal bone to the fifth metatarsal 
bone, and one from the fifth 
metatarsal bone to the heel. By 
the aid of the bones, ligaments 
and muscles, the structure is 
adapted to weight bearing, elas- 
ticity, support and locomotion. 
The efficient functioning of the 
structure depends upon the rela- 
tion of its various parts, the tone 
of the muscles and the normal use 
of the foot. 

The function of the foot is 
two-fold: First, to serve as a 
passive support of the weight of 
the body; second, with its lever 
action to raise the body from the 
ground and propel it. For the 
proper performance of _ these 
functions, it is constructed to 
permit elasticity under pressure 
and strain. The feet are meant 
for use, and, to give efficient 
service, it is necessary that they 
be strong and that they endure. 
The normal foot is all of this. 

Shape of the foot: A normal 
foot is a rarity and to secure a 
clear picture of the beauty and 
mechanics of the foot, it is neces- 
sary to look at a baby’s foot be- 
fore it has been distorted by im- 
proper shoes. The normal foot 
presents for inspection a triang- 
ular outline, the apex towards 
the heel and the base the broad 
part of the toes. In savages and 
infants, the foot is almost. fan 
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shaped and has considerable pre- 
hensile power. With the feet 
placed together the inner borders 
should touch each other from the 


big toes to the inside of the heel.: 


The position of the foot in 
standing and walking has an im- 
portant bearing upon its strength 
and usefulness. With the feet 
yronated in standing the weight 
is not transmitted equally along 
the weight bearing surfaces. <A 
line dropped from the middle of 
the patella should strike between 
the second and third toes. In the 
pronated foot a line dropped from 
the middle of the patella strikes 
along the inside of the first meta- 
tarsal bone thus transmitting the 
weight on the longitudinal arch 
at a very poor mechanical angle. 
Gymnastic work requiring the 
position of the feet to be that 
‘of a forty-five degree angle is not 
conducive to strengthening the 
arches of the foot. A_ position 
with the feet parallel allows the 
weight to fall on the proper 
weight bearing surfaces and is 
not so fatiguing as the forty-five 
degree angle. 

In walking with the feet 
pointed straight ahead, the 
weight falls along the whole 
length of the arch, with the ad- 
vantage of the leverage of the 
great toe. With the foot turned 
out, the weight hits the arch of 
the foot on a slant and swings 
the foot out, allowing the for- 
ward part of the foot to take but 
little part in the bearing of the 
body weight. The muscles of 
the foot gradually lose their 
elasticity under continued strain 
and the burden of support is 
thrown on the ligaments which 
allow abnormal expansion of the 
arches until the bones are drawn 
out of position and a weak foot 
results. With the foot in the 
pronated position, strain is very 
likely to result and poor body 
mechanics with an accompany- 
ing loss of efficiency is certain. 


\Vith the foot straight, surer and 
more rapid progress can be made. 

Weak Feet: This term is 
preferable to flat feet, because the 
foot which causes the greatest 
amount of discomfort is not a flat 
foot, but one in which structural 
changes are taking place which 
will cause a flat foot if not prop- 
erly cared for. The arch may be 
normal in appearance. ‘The 
strength of the foot is not de- 
pendent on the height of the arch. 
Weak feet may be divided into 
three stages: 

1. Those in which the trouble 
is chiefly in the early stages of 
muscular weakness. 

2. Those in which structural 
deformity is taking place with 
pain and a general feeling of dis- 
comfort. 

3. Those in which bony de- 
formity is present and often of 
long standing. 

The first is sometimes called 
the weak or flaccid foot, the splay, 
or the pronated. Almost all of 
this class show abduction in the 
passive standing position. The 
internal malleolus is more promi- 
nent than the external malleolus 
and a poor mechanism often 
leads to other physical debility. 
Simple foot exercises, proper 
shoes and proper walking gen- 
erally cure this type. The second 
type is painful and may show in- 
flammation. This inflammation 
must be relieved by _ hydro- 
therapy and massage before ex- 
ercises can be properly given. 
The third type may need opera- 
tive measures, but exercises and 
manipulation often assist in re- 
storing function. The advice of 
an orthopedic surgeon is recom- 
mended for cases of the third 
class. In all three types proper 
muscle habits must be insisted 
upon and proper shoes worn. 

The causes of weak feet: Gen- 
eral muscular weakness, im- 
proper use of the feet, deniands 
of modern life, the necessity for 
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walking and standing on unyield- 
ing surfaces, overweight, use of 
the feet for too long a time after 
being confined to bed (the gen- 
eral muscular system being 
weakened), acute strain, changes 
in occupation demanding more 
hours on the feet (especially in 
the passive standing position) im- 
proper shoes, etc. Many of the 
above causes are self explanatory. 

Muscular weakness is a big fac- 
tor in causing weak feet. It af- 
fects not only the feet, but the 
rest of the body as well. The re- 
sult is the entire mechanism out 
of gear. The feet are generally 
pronated and the long arch of the 
foot fails to receive the burden of 
the body weight at the proper 
angle for efficient work. In gym- 
nastic work and in athletics a sud- 
den landing of the weight upon 
the feet (particularly if the feet 
are not properly warmed up as in 
landing heavily from a piece of 
apparatus on to the gymnasium 
floor or in pole vaulting) will 
sometimes produce an _ acute 
strain of the foot or feet. 

All weak feet are mechanically 
weak, but all weak feet are by no 
means painful. Pain is a symp- 
tom of strain or injury. The 
cause of the pain should be in- 
vestigated and proper treatment 
given. Attention at the onset of 
a condition will often prevent a 
progressive deformity. 





Shoes: The shoes may not be 
the foremost cause of weak feet, 
but they do enter as a cause in the 
majority of foot difficulties. It is 
very simple to illustrate the effect 
of improper causes of foot diff- 
culties if one will take the tracing 
of the foot with the weight borne 
on it and then outline the shoe 
he or she is wearing. The com- 
parison shows the difficulty under 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Keep an_ up-to-date Record of 
your training in our files and 
we will work unceasingly in 
your behalf. 


Every Progressive 
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Should register with us at once. 
If you do not have a posit’on 
worthy of your experience con- 
sult us. 
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which the foot must labor in an 
incorrect shoe. 

Shoes may be of the wrong 
shape, too short or too tight, heels 


too high for proper weight bear- - 


ing, broken down heels, ete. 
Shoes of the wrong shape gen- 
erally force the foot into an 
abnormal position causing distor- 
tion of the foot and paintul pres- 
sure. The result is an abnormal 
walk. ‘Tight shoes restrict the 
circulation of blood and lymph, 
preventing the proper function of 
the muscles of the foot. On the 
other hand, shoes which are too 
loose allow the foot to become 
strained when engaged in heavy 
work. It is well to consider 
games such as basket ball and 
football heavy work and prevent 
strain by bandaging the ankle and 
arch of the foot. This is only a 
temporary thing, however, and 
bandages should not be worn out- 
side of the field of this activity. 

Women’s shoes generally have 
heels which are too high for 
proper weight bearing. The 
high heel throws the weight on 
the transverse arch, which be- 
comes the seat of difficulty. High 
heel shoes fail in the definition of 
a shoe “That which supports the 
foot in the normal position when 
at rest, and allows the normal mo- 
tion to take place during activ- 
ity.” If a real fit and common 
sense rather than fashion were 
the dictator in women’s shoes and 
possibly, also in men’s shoes, 
foot troubles would be materially 
lessened. 

Proper shoes are absolutely 
necessary in correcting weak feet. 
Many people think that their 
shoes are all right and their feet 
are normal because their heels 
wear down on the outer borders. 
The wearing of the heel in this 
fashion is due to the heel striking 
the ground with the forward part 
of the foot abducted and from 
this position the weight is thrown 
in an almost straight line from 


the heaviest part of the worn sur- 
face of the heel to the base of the 
first metatarsal bone, the weight 
striking the arch at a very poor 
mechanical angle. 

Symptoms: 1. One symptom 
is common to the mildest and 
most advanced cases of weak feet, 
namely the persistence of the pas- 
sive attitude of abduction, or an 
approximation of it. 2. A sen- 
sation of weakness is one of the 
earliest symptoms. Fatigue sets 
in very easily and strain is felt not 
only in the feet, but in the knees, 
hips, and back as well. 3. Pa- 
tient begins to accommodate his 
habits to his feet. He rides where 
he usually walked before; he sits 
rather than stands. He has lost 
his spring. 4. After momentary 
exertion, a sharp pain is felt 
around the point of weakness. 5. 
Pain under the scaphoid bone 
from the stretched  calcaneo- 
scaphoid ligament. 6. Patient 
cannot buy a comfortable pair 
of shoes. 

Examination for weak feet: 1. 
Note by inspection, the general 
mechanics of the body as well as 
the feet. 2. Note the relative po- 
sition of the internal and exter- 
nal malleoli of each ankle. 3. 
Have the patient stand with his 
feet together, toes touching. 
Note any inward rotation of the 
legs which will indicate abduc- 
tion. 4. Examine the shoe for its 
fitness for the individual and also 
for any bulging on the inner side 
of the last where the arch is gen- 
erally found. 5. With a strip of 
adhesive supporting a plumb line 
dropped from the center of the 
patella, note whether the line 
falls between the second and third 
toes. 6. Take an impression of 
the foot with the weight borne on 
it. Vaseline is first smeared on 
the sole of the foot and a tracing 
made from the impression of the 
foot on the paper. 7. Note the 
line of the tendon Achilles. A 
convexity toward the inside 
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means foot weakness. 8. Test 
shortness of the tendon Achilles. 
The normal foot held at right 
angle to the tibia can be passively 
dorsi-flexed almost twenty de- 
grees, while plantar flexion may 
be as great as sixty degrees. A 
restriction to approximately full 
range of movement means poor 
mechanics of the foot. 
Treatment: First remove the 
cause or causes. Hydrotherapy, 
massage and exercise may profit- 
ably be given in the treatment of 
weak feet. Hydrotherapy is used 
for its stimulating effect on the 
circulation and for the local tone 
which it gives to the parts 
treated. Massage is used in pain- 
ful conditions where swelling and 
congestion are present. Sup- 
ports are needed where struc- 
tural changes are evident, the pa- 
tient being forced to use his feet 
continually. It must be empha- 
sized that supports alone are 
simply palliative measures and do 
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not constitute a cure. Arch sup- 
ports to be efficient should be 
used only as an adjunct to other 
treatment and should be made 
with supports for the sides of the 
heel to prevent abduction of the 
foot. Supports are for tem- 
porary relief of an acute condi- 
tion and the foot should be 
treated by exercise, massage and 
hydrotherapy to build up the 
arch gradually and restore normal 


function of the part. In severe, 


cases, the support is used to pre- 
vent further deformity. The prin- 
ciple to keep in mind is that as 
the foot is being built up again 
the use of the support shall be 
less and less each day until it is 
finally discarded. 

Thomas Heel: For all cases 
where the weight is borne on the 
inner surface of the foot and pro- 
nation is evident, a Thomas heel 
is advised. This consists of a 
lift on the inner surface of the 
heel (one-fourth to one-eighth 
of an inch at the inner border 
graduated to zero at a line bisect- 
ing the heel from the center of 
the back to the center of the front 
of the heel) Normal function of 
the muscles is thus assisted. 

Exercises: Individual cases 
differ, but the following exercises 
are suggested as a working basis 
for treatment. 

1. Passive movements of the 
foot by an operator. Maximum 
movements are made in the vari- 
ous normal planes of the foot. 

2. Same done by the patient 
(active exercises) sitting. 

3. Teach the correct walk. 
Heel striking the ground first at 
the end of the forward swing of 
the leg. At the same time the 
weight of the body is carried 
along the outer border of the 
rear foot, transferred across the 
forward part of the base of the 
great toe and propelled forward 
by the normal action of this part. 

4. Standing with the feet four 
inches apart and parallel, roll to 


the outer borders of the feet, at 
the same time grasp with the toes 
(plantar flexion). 

5. Walking along a straight 
line on the outer borders of the 
feet, the toes turned slightly in- 
ward. 

6. Standing on the edge of a 
large book, balls of the feet at the 
edge of the book, grasp down- 
ward with the toes. ‘This is a key 
exercise for transverse arch con- 
ditions. 

7. Sitting with the feet crossed. 
A marble is placed on the floor 
about four inches to the left side 
of the small toe of the left foot. 
The right foot, by a grasping 
movement of the toes, picks up 
the marble and places it in the 
left hand, which is resting on the 
left knee. Alternate feet are 
used in this movement. 

8. Lying on the floor, thighs 
flexed on abdomen. Make a cup 
with the arches of the feet. Op- 
erator tosses a tennis ball and 
patient tries to catch it and toss 
it back. Catching with the arches 
of the feet causes vigorous ac- 
tion of the long and short arch. 

9. Standing: Lift the right 
foot clear of the floor and rotate 
it inward and downward, point- 
ing the toes of the right foot to- 
ward the toes of the left. The 
foot which remains on the ground 
is kept straight toward the front 
throughout. Alternate right and 
left. 

10. Slow walk fifty feet with 
both heels held one inch from the 
ground and feet turned in at each 
step. 

Metatarsalgia or transverse 
arch condition: The discussion 
of this difficulty has been left 
until now so that it might better 
be remembered as a real foot 
weakness. The anterior or trans- 
verse arch is a slight concavity 
from the first metatarsal head to 
the fifth metatarsal head. In the 
flattening of this arch the heads 
of all the metatarsal bones come 
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in contact with the ground at 
each step. It is due to this 
pounding and loss of elasticity 
that callouses (often painful) are 
formed. 

Treatment is given by exercises 


of the toe grasping type and 
avoidance of rising on the toes. 


Shoes which give support across 
the entire metatarsus, without 
binding the toe action, are neces- 
sary. For temporary support in 
acute conditions an _ adhesive 
strap two inches wide is used to 
compress the forefoot as a tight 
glove compresses the hand. A 
small piece of bevelled felt is in- 
serted under the adhesive where 
the normal arch should be found. 

Summary: The disability and 


deformity of the weak or so 
called flat foot are caused by 
the disproportion between the 
strength of the individual’s foot 


and the strain to which it is sub- 
jected, and to the poor mechanical 
use and position to which it is 
subjected. The foot may be 
weakened by injury or disease, 
overburdened by superfluous body 
weight, overstrained by heavy or 
unaccustomed work, injured by 
improper shoes, or it may simply 
be an indication of general body 
weakness. 

Weak feet and body mechanics 
demand intensive treatment, not 
alone in children, but in adults as 
well. Pain, the symptom of over- 
strain or injury, bears no definite 
relation to the degree of the de- 
formity. The height of the arch 
bears no relation to the strength 
of the foot. 

In treating weak feet the first 


object is to change the weak 
structure to conform to normal 


or to an approximation of normal. 
For best results in these cases, 
as well as in all orthopedic cases, 
it is well to keep in mind the me- 
chanics of the part treated. With- 
out a mechanical viewpoint errors 
in treatment are bound to result. 
The normal foot is strong, and 
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proper functioning of the muscles 
and ligaments, with perfect align- “<Supports for Every Sport” 
ment of the bones, will bring back 
the vigor and elasticity which is 
significant of a normal foot func- 
tioning as nature intended it to 
function. 
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BUDGETING THE ATHLETIC 
DEPARTMENT 


BY. 


CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
The American Bond and Mortgage Company of New York and Chicago 
has found that people are very much interested in educating themselves along 
the lines of personal and business finance, and so for nearly two years Mrs. 


Judson has been filling the position of Budget Expert for them. 


She has 


done budget work for the Federal Department of Justice, for the United 
States Treasury Department and for the Illinois Farmers Institute, and has 
given hundreds of lectures on budgeting before Rotary Clubs, Women’s 
Clubs and other organizations.—Epitor’s Nore. 


The position of athletic coach 
is one of peculiar interest because 
of its variety of duties. Not only 
must the coach be skillful in 
working with human material so 
that the best for the individual 
and the best for the organization 
can be developed, but he must be, 
in addition, an excellent business 
manager if his department is to 
attain a truly high standard of 
efficiency and service. Some- 
times, because the human inter- 
est side is so vastly absorbing, 
business details are overlooked 
or postponed until the whole 
machinery of a department gets 
creakingly out of gear. Just be- 
cause there is this temptation to 
push aside the business end of an 
athletic department, there is the 
greater reason for a comprehen- 
sive yet simple plan of business 
operation. Each student and 
each type of athletics will be the 
better served if the money at the 
coach’s disposal is wisely admin- 
istered. 


Planned spending is budget 
spending and means that all 


angles and needs have been con- 
sidered before any money was 
spent. Perhaps the word 
“budget” rather too high 
sounding. Perhaps it seems re- 
mote from the needs of an ath- 
letic department. On the con- 
trary, a budget is the simplest 
kind of spending and is readily 
adapted to any sort of use. It 
surely is easier to spend by a 


is 
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budget planned thoughtfully be- 
forehand and save the regrets 
that often follow in the wake of 
unplanned-for spending. 

To make a budget for an ath- 
letic department, one must be 
familiar not only with the aims 
for the future, but also with the 
spending of the past. With 
pencil and paper and records of 
past expenditures one carefully 
casts up an estimate of probable 
expenses for the coming year or 
term. But do not for a moment 
think that an estimate of expense 


is a budget—it is merely the 
skeleton on which the well- 
rounded budget is built. Any 


bookkeeper can cast up an esti- 
mate of expense based on the 
records of past years, but it takes 
the coach, the thoughtful coach, 
who knows exactly what he in- 
tends to do, to make out a real 
budget which will be worth fol- 
lowing. 

With the estimate of expenses 
before him the coach will 
thoughtfully balance all his vari- 
ous needs. For instance, is he 
spending much for salaries 
that sufficient new equipment 
cannot be bought? Is he econo- 
mizing so rigidly on supplies that 
next year everything will be worn 
out and his apparent economies 
of this year will prove to have 
been extravagances? Has he set 
down just the right amount for 
repairs, for care of present ma- 
terial and for insurance? How 
about the proportionate amount 
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of money he is planning to spend 
for publicity? Under this item 
will come decorations, band, 
traveling expenses, printing and 
similar costs. Does the amount 
he plans to spend for publicity 
bear a proper ratio to the amount 
he spends for instruction (that is, 
for instructors and assistants) ? 
It appears that every angle of 
athletics brings up its very valu- 
able bit of moral training. Even 
in such a detail as the amount of 
money to be spent for supplies 
we find a chance to do educa- 
tional service. It seems a very 
difficult thing for our young peo- 
ple to learn conservation, and it 
is particularly difficult for them 
to learn conservation of other 
people’s things. Therefore the 
coach who keeps careful watch 
on his budget for repairs and for 
new supplies will encourage his 
students toward a wholesome 
conservation of the supplies at 
hand, and will thereby do a valu- 


able bit of ethical training. Any- 
body can have a fine-looking gym 
and plenty of equipment if there 
is unlimited cash at his disposal, 
but it takes a real personality, 
combined with splendid co-opera- 
tion of assistants and student 
body to have a well-kept gym and 
orderly, carefully conserved sup- 
plies on limited funds. 

All these points and many 
others the thoughtful coach 
weighs in his mind as his pencil 
trims the estimate of expenses to 
make the final budget. But his 
budget, once made, is worth fol- 
lowing. He has had a bird’s-eye 
view of his whole department and 
he can pretty largely dismiss 
finances from his mind and trust 
to following the plan he so care- 
fully worked out. Time spent in 
making a budget is time well 
spent. It is vastly better to 
think and plan beforehand than 
to be burdened with regrets he- 
hindhand. 
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COACHING BASKETBALL 


BY 


W. D. FLETCHER 


Mr. Fletcher is an instructor in corrective gymnastics in the Kansas City 


Schools. 


He attended Wheaton College for three years and graduated 
from the Battle Creek School of Physical Education. 


For seven years he 


served as Supervisor of Physical Training and Athletic Coach in the Salem- 
Oregon, Rawlins-Wyoming and Boise-Idaho Schools.—Epiror’s Note. 


THLETIC 

coaches, par- 
ticularly those 
conducting basket- 
ball, are ever on 
the alert for some- 
thing “new” in 
the way of meth- 
ods. Any open- 
minded coach is 
willing to attempt to weave into his 
system a feature that is sound from 
a basketball and common-sense 
viewpoint. Still there are three out- 
standing considerations to bear in 
mind when reference is made to 
basketball coaching: 








1. Every coach must have a 
definite system. 

2. He must “stay with” this 
system. 


3. He alone can work out the 
system which gives him the best 
results. 

Basketball is a game played ac- 
cording to certain rules and regula- 
tions and therefore uniform as far 
as superficial play is concerned. 
Yet there are in vogue many differ- 
ent systems and the question al- 
ways has and will arise, “which is 
the best type of game to employ?” 
While many coaches literally run 
from pillar to post and post to 
pillar seeking the ideas of others, 
trying them and usually finally dis- 
carding them, the third point men- 
tioned above is paramount—each 
coach must work out and decide 
upon the system which is “best” for 
him. In other words, the adage 
that “what is one’s food is another’s 
poison” is true in basketball; the 
system that works for one proves 


an utter failure when another coach 
attempts to use it. 

The purpose of this article is, 
therefore, to discuss the principles 
of basketball offense and defense 
and to mention the types most com- 
monly used. Some of the strong 
and weak points in each will be 
pointed out, but the main essential 
here is to set before the basketball 
coach the principles involved. There 
is no “best” system as such—how- 
ever, any one may prove effective 
for some and a failure for others. 
Each individual must decide this 
for himself. 

First, however, let us consider 
points one and two above. A coach 
should have a “system” and a 
definite one too. Today there is too 
much “helter-skelter, hit and miss” 
basketball played and too few 
definite systems in use. Particularly 
is this true with some teams that 
appear in some games, especially at 
the beginning of the games, to have 
a system. Suddenly, because their 


opponents exhibit more strength 
than anticipated, they forget all 


about their system. Their play then 
resolves itself into a proposition of 
more or less individuality and in a 
vast majority of cases these teams 
usually meet defeat. 

The fault may be twofold: Either 
the coach has not instilled his sys- 
tem into his men at the point where 
it has become a habit and when 
hard pressed they forget it—or the 
system just will not “stand the 
gaff.” Here it is timely to state that 
no system will win at all times. 
However, a team playing according 
to a well-planned and practiced sys- 
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What Makes a Basket Ball 
Lively? 


The liveliness of a basket 
ball depends upon the 
AMOUNT OF AIR COM- 
PRESSED WITHIN THE 
CASING. 


A basket ball casing par- 
tially filled with air would 
be a lifeless thing. 


A basket ball casing that 
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air pressure loses life in 
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tem throughout the forty minutes 
of play will seldom be overwhelmed. 
This cannot be said of the team 
that plays a hit and miss 
Here it is a case of a great victory 
one night and a terrible drubbing 
the next. 

A definite system is an essential 
so that every player knows at all 
times just what the others are and 
should be doing. The whole matter 
can be compared with industry and 
business. The difference between 
an expert mechanic and a mediocre 
one—a true artist and a fair one 
a successful business man or insti- 
tution and an ordinary one is this: 
those mentioned first in each in- 
stance do their work according to a 
prearranged, efficient plan, while the 
latter attack the matter with little 
‘forethought and attempt to accom- 
plish results as the necessity arises. 
So it is with a good, a mediocre, or 
a poor basketball team also. 

Further, it is essential that the 
coach, having decided upon his sys- 
tem, sees it through to a successful 
conclusion. Of course, the material 
at hand will have a bearing upon 
his selection. Still, many coaches 
start a system and upon discovering 
that one or two “stars” do not fit 
into the combination allow the team 
merely to “play” and regulate their 
system on the floor. This is wrong. 
Once a plan is selected, and one or 
two men, even though former all- 
star performers, cannot or will not 
(and in a majority of cases the lat- 
ter is the underlying cause) fit into 
it, other men should replace these 
players. It is far better to have five 
mediocre men playing a system than 
a team of three or four mediocre 
players with one or two individual 
stars and no distinct system. Sooner 
or later these stars will “blow up” 
and then defeat is in store. Tl ive 
mediocre men playing a system will 
at least always play consistently and 
be a real credit to a coach. These 
facts should never be overlooked. 
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Offense — Principles and Meth- 
ods of Operating 


Offense means scoring points and 
the successful offensive team is the 
one that obtains the most shots and 
converts the greater percentage of 
these shots into baskets. However, 
any player has a better opportunity 
of converting the majority of his 
shots into baskets when close to the 
loop than when out some distance. 
Consequently the first object of 
every team is to get the ball as near 
the basket as possible before shoot- 
ing. For this reason advancing the 
ball is the greatest single factor in 
offense. There are in the main 
three types of offense: 

1. The dribbling game. 

2. Long-pass game. 

3. Short-pass game. 

The Dribbling Game 

The principle of this type of bas- 
ketball is that any man, upon gain- 
ing possession of the ball, should 
start a dribble. As the team thus 
launches its offense, the dribbler is 
followed by a trailer, who takes the 
ball when the dribbler is prevented 
from advancing further. A series 
of dribbles and passes, both to 
trailer or other team mates advance 
the ball until such a time when a 
shot is prudent and necessary. 

The objections to this game are 
obvious. It is difficult to find five 
or even three or four men on any 
one team who are adept at the 
dribble, and failure to dribble con- 
sistently spells ruination to this type 
of offense. When dribbles are in- 
termingled with another system, 
however, they prove very effective, 
particularly short dribbles, which 
can be mastered by any plaver. 

The Long-Pass Game 

Advocates of this type of basket- 
ball advance the theory that the 
first essential to a successful offense 
is getting the ball out of the de- 
fensive territory as quickly as pos- 
sible. Consequently, a “sleeper” is 
used who plays in the vicinity of the 
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goal which his opponents are de- 
fending. 

When a team-mate gains the ball 
in defensive territory, he at once 
hook passes the ball to his “sleeper.” 
The latter, having played behind the 
opposing standing guard, moves out 
to meet the pass and then does one 
of three things: He either shoots 
and follows, reverses and dribbles 
in, or passes to one of his three 
team-mates who advance toward 
him as the offense is launched. 

Objections to this long pass game 
advanced by its opponents are: (1) 
It is a hard game to perfect. (2) 
Long passes are more easily inter- 
cepted. (3) It takes an exceptional 
basketball man to play properly the 
position of “sleeper,” upon which its 
success depends. This, therefore, 
precludes its use in high school. (4) 
The time spent on perfecting this 
game could be spent on the practice 
of fundamentals, more serviceable 
to a player in a game. 

Advocates of the long-pass game 
believe that the more lengthly passes 
“save” the players and the men are 
fresher during the final minutes of 
a game than a team using another 
system. 

(To be continued) 





Football Strategy 


(Continued from page 10) 

every other play. By using this 
method of attack team “B” carried 
the ball to team “A’s” twenty 
yard line. By this time “B’s” 
tackle was tired and “A” took the 
ball on downs and immediately 
kicked well down the field. Team 
“B” followed the same plan of at- 
tack again and again but never 
succeeded in carrying the ball 
over, due to the fact that the 
tackle was always tired out by 
the time he had gotten the ball 
within striking distance. Had the 
quarterback on team “B” saved 
his scoring play until the ball was 
near the opponent’s goal, it is 
probable that he could have 
scored, as it was he lost. 
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Team Play and Cooperation Between 
Men on Defense 


(Continued from page 9) 


Teaming it together may be 
worked by the guards and tackles 
on close formations or line bucks 
that gain ground. If the linemen 
will help one another and work 
together, they will find that they 
can stop a line play that has been 
gaining. It is a good plan for the 
defensive team to call the plays 
of the offense, whether they guess 
them right or not. It gives the 
defense confidence and makes the 
offense feel that, at least, they are 
up against a live defense which 
may keep the quarterback guess- 
ing. 

This cooperation may be used 
to good advantage among the 
backfield men for defense against 
forward passes. The quarterback 
being in the best position to de- 
tect a man running wide or cross- 
ing over, since he has the whole 
field in view, should call to his 


backs. The fact that the quarter- 
back calls once or twice in a 
game is no reason why the men 
should not hear him if they are 
used to being called to in a game. 
If they do not hear him, there is 
no use to call, but if he calls in 
practice, they will hear him in a 
game. He should call attention 
to a man crossing over or should 
call when he is covering a man 
far down the field so that no two 
of his own men will cover one 
eligible man and leave another 
free. In the case of a man cross- 
ing over for a pass, it is possibly 
well for the fullback to signal to 
the halfback, though either man 
can do it very well. 

This method of drilling cooper- 
ation into the men on defense is 
not hard, if the coach begins at 
the start of the season and keeps 
at it. The coach should see-that, 
in scrimmage, the men work to- 
gether on each play and that they 
make themselves heard. 
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SOCCER FOOTBALL 


BY 
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HE act of 
heading the 
ball is an ex- 


tremely useful ac- 
complishment for 
every man on a 
soccer team. The 
goalkeeper can 
sometimes use it, 
but he had _ bet- 
unless he 





ter is a 


do 
wonder at it, and if he is a won- 
der at that he is probably enough 
of a wonder to play in some other 
part of the field. 

The fullbacks have much and 
frequent use for it, almost as 


not so 


much as for their feet. The half- 
backs have very much use for it, 
together with all the fine touches 
of deflection and propulsion in 
their feeding tactics. The for- 
wards have quite as much use for 
it as the halves. Its advantage in 
advancing the ball is marked. 
Curiously enough, the  best- 
developed headers I know are the 
teams from St. Louis and there- 
abouts. Good heading in the 
forward line has all the advan- 
tages of short passing, with the 
additional advantage that the op- 
posing halves and backs are not 
so likely to connect with the ball. 
It is useful to the shooting for- 
wards in intercepting high passes 
and converting them into shots. 
It is useful to the wing forwards 
in receiving high passes which 
would otherwise into touch, 
and instead of allowing the pass 
to be wasted it is collected and 
either swung in to an uncovered 
mate or to a vacant spot where 
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This is the last of a series of articles which appeared first in the 


no opponent can get it before the 
player does. 

A center forward can make al- 
most as much use of the heading 
pass as the center half can in 
feeding. Particularly can the 
center forward use it in his efforts 
to beat the center half, who is 
doing his utmost to stop him 
from receiving the ball on a goal 
kick or an equivalent kick. This 
tussle always happens when two 
good teams are playing. 

The one who can use his head 
best is the one who usually wins, 
particularly in aerial work. 

A fullback who can head well 
and kick, tackle and block quite 
as well is hard to beat, and only 
very skillful forwards can pene- 
trate such a defense. In the half- 
back line it comes in handy in 
intercepting a pass sent just over 
the heads of his opponents by a 
careful player, and has the ad- 
vantage that it will cause an op- 
ponent to play the ball high in 
the air just when he doesn’t 
want to. 

It is just as bad to head high 
as it is to kick high, particularly 
on a windy day. It is usually of 
no benefit to the side, and not in- 


frequently of real benefit to the 
opponents, Heading high is 


about the same thing as kicking 
with the toe—there is no control. 
Heading is quite as clearly de- 
fined in the way it should be 
done as kicking is. 

To head the ball correctly is a 
very simple and harmless thing. 
The ball should be allowed to 
come in contact with the top of 
the forehead. The neck is not 
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held easy so that when the ball 
does come in contact, the head 
gives slightly and then goes 
through the motion required to 
deflect or propel the ball. In or- 
der to have the ball come in con- 
tact with the head at the desired 
spot it is necessary to keep the 
eyes on the ball right up to the 
moment of impact. 

The player who fears the ball 
will hurt him invariably closes his 
eyes just before the ball reaches 
his head, with the result that the 
ball is not received on the right 
spot and is misdirected. When 
a player receives the ball on the 
top of his head it either bounces 
high in the air or is merely de- 
flected. 

It is possible to gauge the 4li- 
rection of the ballin heading with 
great nicety by elevating or 
lowering the head in-relation to 
the center of the ball. The ball 
is thus kept down or allowed to 


higher the head is brought up, 
the lower the ball. Good play- 
ers even can trap the ball with 
the head. 

In first endeavoring to acquire 
the art of heading, it is better 
that a comparatively soft ball 
should be used. It is more diff- 
cult to control a soft ball than a 
hard one, but the fact that it is 
soft gives the beginner more 
confidence, or possibly less fear 
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that it will hurt him. Two or 
more men can practice it, en- 
deavoring to put the ball to each 
other at a height and with force 
sufficient to enable it to travel 
the required distance. Having 
acquired the knack of heading the 
ball a short distance, an effort 
should be made to increase the 
distance until it can be done with 
accuracy for a distance of twelve 


or fifteen feet. Heading prac- 
tice should not, in the early 
stages, continue for more than a 


half hour, as headache is apt to 
result if continued for a longer 
period. 

In side heading the part of the 
side of the head to be brought in 
contact is on a line with the front 
part of the head and not beyond 
a line extending vertically from 
the front of the ears. 

Lateral heading is used more 
for the purpose of deflecting the 
course of the ball, while frontal 
heading is used not only for de- 
flection, but for the propulsion in 
a given direction. 

If the beginner will bear in 
mind how his hand yields tem- 
porarily in receiving a baseball 
he will get the idea of how his 
head must yield when receiving 
the impact of the leather ball. 

One thing which must always 
be borne in mind by the header 
is, that when standing back of an 
opponent to head a ball intended 
for him, he is not allowed to put 
his hands on the opponent for 
the purpose of jumping up to re- 
ceive the ball. Another thing 
which must be borne in mind is 
that a man jumping off the 
ground to head a ball cannot be 
charged while his feet are clear 
of the ground, and that if an ef- 
fort is to be made to stop an op- 
ponent putting himself in position 
to head the ball, the player is 
limited in his efforts in bustling 
the opponent. 


The Forward Pass 
(Continued from page 7) 

In regard to the throwing end 
of the pass, no pass is going to be 
successful long unless the play is 
carefully covered up so that the 
intent is concealed until the mo- 
ment of execution. The defense 
must be given no hint as to the 
nature of the play. The several 
methods by which the offensive 
team can cover up are as follows: 
one man may fake a line buck 
and then shoot the ball back to 
another back, who _ forward 
passes; the passer may fake a 
run and then pass; the passer 
may fake a kick and then pass; 
the passer may fake a pass, then 
run a short distance as if pan- 
icky, and then pass; the passer 
may crouch down low so as to 
be hid behind interference; one 
man may take an end run and 
then pass the ball back to another 
man, who passes. No gmatter 
which of these methods is used, 
perfection of execution is the 
thing which makes the play go. 

The receiver of the pass should 
run, relaxed from the waist up, 
and should catch the ball in his 
hands, like a baseball. The fin- 
gers of the hand should be spread 
wide, but not tensed. All the 
muscles of the hands and arms 
should be relaxed and_ they 
should give when the ball is 
caught. The receiver must run 
fast and, when turning to look 
for the ball, should turn his head 


from the neck only. It is not 
necessary to turn at the waist. 
The defensive back can some- 


times be fooled by the receiver 
cleverly using his eyes to deceive. 

The passer must learn to throw 
a “light” ball, which is done by 
always throwing the ball over 
the shoulder, with the forward 
point up. The ball should not be 
spun and the passer must learn 
to follow through. In getting 
the ball and faking an end run, 


ee 
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THE Forwarp Pass 


the passer must learn to adjust 
the ball in his hands, without 
looking at it. He must carry it 
in such a way that the ball can 
be thrown quickly. Most passers 
have a tendency to hold on to the 
ball too long. The passer must 
be a man who does not get pan- 
icky under pressure, but instead 
is cool, collected and decisive. 
The forward pass as an offen- 
sive weapon is of itself not worth 
much. Mixed in with a versatile 
offensive, which includes strong 
thrust plays, powerful sweeps and 
a deep kicker, it may become an 
overwhelming factor. 





©. On a try for point after a 
touchdown the rules provide that 
if the team scoring the touchdown 
elects to rush or pass the ball, 
and “A fumble occurs and the 
ball is legally recovered by the 
team making the “try” play shall 
continue until the Referee de- 
clares the ball dead, as elsewhere 
provided in the Rules.” The ques- 
tion raised is whether this also 
applies in the case of a drop-kick 
or place kick after a touchdown. 

A. In case of a kick in a try 
for a point “if the kick does not 
score a goal the Referee shall de- 
clare the ball dead.” 
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The Athletic Officials Association 
(Continued from page 13) 

is the penalty for a forward pass 
that is not made from a point five 
yards back? \What is the penalty 
for more than one forward pass 
in a scrimmage? What is the 
penalty for a forward pass strik- 
ing in the field of play? 

35. Show how you would rule 
a forward pass in the end zone. 

36. What men are eligible to 
receive a forward pass? 

37. State the penalty for an 
ineligible man touching a_for- 
ward pass. Inside the ten-yard 
line, what is the penalty? 

38. What is the penalty for a 
forward pass out of bounds? 
\What is the penalty for a for- 
ward pass that is incomplete in 
the end zone? 

39. When is a player put off- 
side? 

40. \Vhat is the penalty if an 
offside player is touched by the 
ball ? 

41. When is the continuity of 
downs broken and the ball not 
considered as having been con- 
stantly in possession of a team? 

42. How far must the ball be 
kicked on the kick-off or on a kick 


after a fair catch? 


43. What is the penalty for 
kicking a loose ball? What is 
the penalty for striking, kicking 
or kneeing an opponent? What 
is the penalty for running into the 
kicker? What is the penalty for 
roughing the kicker? What is the 
penalty for the flagrant roughing 
of the kicker? 

44. What is the penalty for 
unnecessary roughness, tripping 
and tackling out of bounds? 

45. What is the penalty for 
running into or roughing a player 
obviously out of play or a for- 
ward passer? Define clipping and 
state the penalty. 
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46. How may the ground 
rules be altered and when? 

47. Under what conditions 
may a player be suspended from 
a game? Under what conditions 
may a player be disqualified? 

Following are some questions 
in the interpretation of the Off- 
cial Football Rules of 1923: 

“Approved Ruling” No. 9, Rule 
7, Section 2:—Team A kicks off 
over the goal line. Team B 
fumbles the ball in the end zone 
and in the effort to pick it up 
causes it to go out of bounds be- 
hind the goal line. The ball is 
recovered by Team A. The ref- 
eree rules: Touchdown. Instead 
of Team A recovering the ball 
across the side line extended, it 
may be supposed that the ball is 
recovered by Team B. What is 
it, a touchdown or safety? This 
case was specifically covered un- 
der last year’s ruling, which was 
—‘if a kick-off goes over the 
goal line, is fumbled, and then 
goes out of bounds, it .shall be 
ruled as a free ball, i.e., a touch- 
down if recovered by the kicking 
side; a touchback if recovered by 
the defending side, subject, how- 
ever, to approved ground rules.” 
The rule of this year leaves out 
the words “is fumbled.” The 
question, then arises as_ to 


_whether the omission of those 


two words changes the penalty 
from a touchback to a safety. 
“Approved Ruling” No. 6, Rule 
6, Section 16 (b):—‘Team A 
kicks the ball from behind its 
goal line and it strikes a player 
of the same side who is on his 
own two yard line. The ball re- 
bounds behind his goal line and is 
recovered by a player of Team A. 
The umpire rules: Player of 
Team A, struck by ball, offside. 
The captain of Team B has the 
option of accepting the ball on 
the spot where it hit the off-side 
player or of declining the penalty 
and taking a safety. If the player 


of Team A, who is struck by the 
ball is behind his own goal line 
and the ball is recovered by Team 
A behind his own goal line, it is 
a safety. If recovered by Team 
B, a touchdown.” 

This case is perfectly obvious, 
but it may be supposed that the 
ball, after having struck the 
player on Team A, who was off- 
side on the two-yard line, bounded 
back into the stand, or among the 
spectators, thus making it impos- 
sible for Team B to recover it 
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for a touchdown. Under the Ap- 
proved Ground Rules I. B., “A 
blocked kick, which after being 
blocked, crosses the kicker’s goal 
line and goes into the stand or 
among the spectators shall count 
as a safety.” 


This case brings up the ques- 
tion as to whether the play just 
mentioned comes under the head- 
ing of a blocked kick. If it is 
not a blocked kick, then no safety 
will result automatically, because 
the ball was not declared dead in 
possession of a player behind his 
own goal line. The approved 
ground rules apply only to a 
blocked kick, and if such is the 
case only one decision could be 
given, namely, that Team b 
would get the ball on the two- 
yard line and no safety could be 
given under the definition of a 
safety. “A safety is made from a 
kick which bounds back from an 
opponent or from one of the kick- 
er’s own side, who, when struck, 
is behind his goal line.” 

From an animated discussion 
of the proper ruling on a “Clip- 
ping’ play which occurred in 
1922, between two teams of the 
Western Conference, it will ap- 
pear quite clear that the ruling 
should be more explicit on the 
following point in order that offi- 
cials may not be placed in the em- 
barrassing position of really be- 
ing rule makers. Team A kicks. 
The ball is caught by Team B. 
A player of team B is downed 
twenty yards from the point of 
the kick. Team B clips at a point 
five yards behind the place where 
the ball is dead. According to 
this year’s ruling, Rule 21, Sec- 
tion 5C, imposes a loss of fifteen 
yards either from the spot where 
the ball was put in play or from 
the spot of the foul at the option 
of the offended side. If the pen- 
alty is inflicted from the spot of 
the foul, this would result in the 
ball being left in possession of 


Team B, at a point forty yards 
from the spot where the ball was 
put in play. 

Under the ruling of last year 
some officials would not have in- 
flicted the penalty. Team Jb 
would have had the ball at a 
point twenty yards from the spot 
where the ball was put in play; 
however, other officials would 
have ruled that Team A should 
have been entitled to a fifteen- 
yard penalty from the spot where 
the ball was put in play and the 
ball given to Team A. If an offi- 
cial ruled it as Team B’s ball 
under the rule of last year, Team 
A would have had to decline the 
penalty in order to protect itself 
from a five-yard loss, due to the 
hall being brought forward. It is 
not apparent in Rule 21, Section 
5C of this year whether the pen- 
alty of the loss of fifteen yards 
would be inflicted from the spot 
of the foul where the ball was 
put in play or from the spot of 
the foul. Some officials contend 
that if the penalty just referred 
to was inflicted from the spot 
where the ball was put in play, 
Team A would receive a penalty 
of fifteen yards and a first down, 
and if inflicted from the spot 
where the foul occurred, that 
Team B would retain the ball at 
a point forty yards from the place 
to which it was originally kicked. 

This situation brings out the 
following question—lf clipping 
occurs after the ball has passed 
into the actual control and pos- 
session of the offending team, in 
case the penalty is inflicted from 
the point where the ball was put 
in play, does the ball revert into 
the possession of the offended 
team? Ifa foul is committed by 
the side which did not put the 
ball in play, the scrimmage after 
a distance penalty shall be 
counted as first down with 10 
yards to gain, Rule 23, Section 4. 
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ORGANIZATION 
| ISTRATION 


AND ADMIN- 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
The Departmental Organization 


After having determined the 
Objectives of Physical Education, 
the next thing to be considered is 
the organization of the depart- 
ment and the activities by means 
of which the objectives may be 
obtained. 

The Department of Physical 
Education should be considered a 
definite part of the complete edu- 
cational plan and the Director 
should be engaged by the Presi- 
dent, Superintendent or Board, 
whoever employs other depart- 
mental heads. It is of prime im- 
portance that the Director be re- 
sponsible to the executive author- 
ity who co-ordinates the different 
departmental activities and who 
in turn is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of developing his 
school or college according to the 
best traditions of education. It is 
a serious mistake for an executive 
to permit the head of a Depart- 
ment of Physical Education to be 
engaged by a committee of busi- 
ness men, alumni or faculty. 

As regards the inter-scholastic 
or inter-collegiate athletics an 
athletic council should be created 
for the purpose of assisting the 
Director in the administration of 
his department. This council 
should be composed of faculty, 
students and alumni with the 
faculty representation in the ma- 
jority. The work of the council 
will largely be carried on by the 
schedule, eligibility, and special 
committees. The entire member- 
ship of the council should pass on 
matters of policy, award letters, 
select managers and in general 
serve in an advisory capacity. 

Student managers selected by 
the athletic council largely upon 





recommendation of the coaches 
have a very important place in an 
athletic organization. The sched- 
ules should be made by the Di- 
rector and approved by the 
council and never left to the 
student manager. The student 
manager, however, can be of great 
service in assisting the coach in 
many ways during the week and 
especially on trips and at the 
games on the home field. At 
most institutions he is awarded a 
manager’s emblem and sweater in 
recognition for his services. 

The organization chart which 
appears in this article is for the 
average high school or college. 
The activities naturally come 
under three heads — Required 
Work, Intramural Athletics and 
Inter - Scholastic or Inter - Col- 
legiate Athletics. While some 
may hold that all physical work 
should be voluntary, the writer is 
convinced that a certain schedule 
should be prescribed if the great- 
est good is to be accomplished. 
An ideal plan is one which pro- 
vides for four years of required 
work in the school or college. 
Under required work the follow- 
ing activities should be carried on 
wherever accommodations are 
suitable: 

1. Corrective gymnastics for 
defectives. This work is ex- 
tremely important and should be 
supervised by a trained Ortho- 
pedist. 

2. Calisthenics. It is a mis- 
take to devote the entire class 
period to calisthenics, but never- 
theless they are essential for all 
students. 

3.. Gymnastics. These should 
follow the preliminary work in 
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calisthenics. Every boy should 
have some opportunity to climb 
and to handle himself on the ap- 
paratus. 

4. Group Games. It is often 
well to follow the setting up work 
with a group game or two. 

5. Swimming. Wherever there 
is a pool every student should be 
taught to swim. 

6. Physical Efficiency Tests. 
It is well to give a test to all of 
the students enrolled in required 
work early in the fall and then 
again at the end of the year. This 
is important for the purpose of in- 
dicating to what extent the stu- 
dents have gained in functional 
ability. 

The Intramural Athletics 
should be voluntary. However, 


the Director should be alert in 
making the contests attractive, in 
creating enthusiasm for the games 
and in perfecting an organization 
for looking after them. In the 
larger schools an _ Intramural 
Manager does a great deal of the 
work incident to the promotion ot 
Intramural Athletics. The sports 
of basketball, baseball, cross- 
country running, track, soccer, 
boxing, wrestling, swimming, 
playground ball, tennis and golf 
are excellent for intramural pur- 
poses. Football is not recom- 
mended as an intramural sport 
unless it is possible to insist that 
the men have good equipment and 
that they have organized and 
expert training extending over a 
reasonable length of time. 





President of University 


or 


Superintendent of High School 





Director of Physical Education 




















Required Work Intra-mural _Inter-collegiate 
1. Corrective gymnastics 1. Football 1. Football 

2. Calisthenics 2. Basket ball 2. Basket ball 

3. Gymnastics 3. Base ball 3. Base ball 

4. Swimming 4. Soccer 4. Track 

5. Group games 5. Track 5. Swimming 

6. Physical efficiency 6. Boxing and 6. Wrestling., 


tests Wrestling ' 
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Whether the intramural athletics 
be organized with the class, fra- 
ternity, boarding house or hall as 
the unit depends upon local con- 


ditions. The main thing is to de- 


velop an organization that will 
interest the largest possible num- 
ber of students. 

In the smaller schools the Di- 
rector will coach one or more 
teams. In fact, it is often desir- 
able for the Director to coach a 
team or at least to have had 
coaching experience. In the West- 
ern Conference every one of the 
ten Directors either is now coach- 
ing a varsity team or has been a 
successful coach. The argument 
that an athletic coach will not be 
in sympathy with educational 
ideals, will devote all of his 
energy to the development of 
varsity teams and will not have 
the right athletic ideals is dis- 
proven in the case of the men just 
referred to as they all work in the 
closest harmony with their Presi- 
dents and faculties, they have 
used the profits from their athletic 
games in developing intramural 
athletics and they have taken an 
advanced stand for the best kind 
of amateur athletics. 

Superintendents and Presidents 
sometimes feel that the Director 
should have an M. D. degree. 
While this is desirable it is not 
necessary. A medical advisor 
should be on every Physical Edu- 
cation staff. He should give every 
man who is enrolled for the re- 
quired work and for intercol- 
legiate athletics a thorough ex- 
amination at least once each year 
and it is desirable for him also to 
examine the men in intramural 
athletics as well. 

The highly organized athletics 
that are usually found on the 
inter-school or inter-college pro- 
gram are football, basketball, 
baseball, crosscountry running, 
track and field, swimming and 
wrestling. The man who teaches 
required swimming will probably 


also coach the swimming team. 
The basketball coach may be re- 
sponsible for the intramural 
basketball program as the varsity 
coaches of the other sports may 
administer the intramural activi- 
ties that pertain to their respec- 
tive sports. This is the plan that 
is followed very successfully at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Every Director will find it help- 
ful to chart the organization of 
his department. It will help him 
to visualize the plan, which he 
has developed for the administra- 
tion of his work and besides it 
will suggest new ideas. 

The Breast Stroke 
(Continued from page 18) 

while lying face downward on a 


chair. Breathing 

At the count of one he should 
inhale through his mouth. At 
the count of two he should spit 
the imaginary, water from the 
mouth and at the count of three 
should finish by exhaling through 


his nose. ty the Water 

Water wings are highly recom- 
mended and are a wonderful help 
in overcoming the fear of the 
water. Furthermore they will 
assist in getting the coordination 
of the movements. 

First Lesson 

In the first lesson, only the arm 
movements should be practiced and 
no attention should be given to the 
legs. It is better to get one move- 
ment first. 

The swimmer should start with 
his body lying on the water with 
his arms and legs extended and 
both together for the starting po- 
sition. He should repeat the 
movements as on the land. 

Second Lesson 

He should support himself on 
the water by hanging on the side 
of the tank and allow his legs to 
come close to the surface of the 
water. He should keep his legs 
extended and close together. At 
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the count of two, he should draw 
his legs up with the heels to- 
gether and knees turned up and 
outward. At the count of three, 
he should spread his legs side- 
ward, straighten them and snap 
them together forming a wedge 
against the water. 


Third Lesson 


All three movements should be 
combined. Arms and legs should 
be extended as in the starting po- 
sition. At the count of one, the 
arms should be brought back as 
explained before with the legs 
held together and extended. At 
two, the arm and leg movements 
should be executed at the same 
time. At the count of three, the 
thrusting of the arms forward 
should be delayed until the leg 
movement is started, and then 
the legs should be swung side- 
ward in a circular movement to 
push the swimmer. At the same 
time he should thrust his arms 
forward and ride out his stroke 
while coming back to his start- 
ing position. He should not use 
his stroke to swim again too 
soon but wait until the momen- 
tum of the leg drive is well spent. 

The greatest power comes 
from the leg stroke. Since this is 
true when the leg stroke is 
started, the swimmer should pull 
his knees well up under his body 
and when the side kick is made, 
should thrust the legs well out 
to the side and not straight back. 
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The 
Football 
Season 
is Here 


bringing with it injuries 
which cause the Coach 
many annoyances. 


Bruises, sprains, strains, 
as well as the other in- 
juries common to foot- 
ball, are _ successfully 
treated with 
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BOOKS for COACHES 


Books by most brilliant array of coaches in 
America. Zuppke, Meanwell, Gill, Mather, 
Camp, Billik, Daly, Bachman, Warner, 
Graves, Jones, Heisman, Berry, Cav- 
anaugh, Houghton, Lowman, Wilce. Book 
list free. 


JUST OUT— 


Football by Dr. J. W. Wilce, Coach, 
State University. 


Ohio 


A remarkable new book at an extremely 


low price. Postpaid $2.15. 
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BASKETBALL 
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Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
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Coach, 
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A complete TEXT BOOK on all 
phases of the game, including equip- 
ment, training and care of injuries; 
individual technique of defense and 
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and turns; team defense, especially 
the modern five-man; team offense, 
both long and short-pass styles, but 
emphasizing Meanwell’s Pivot and 
Short-Pass Attack. Plays from 
scrimmage, tip-off and out-of-bounds. 
Illustrated by seventy cuts and dia- 
grams. 


200 Pages, Bound 


The author’s teams have been FIRST, 
or tied, EIGHT times, second once, and 
third twice, in a total of ELEVEN CON- 
FERENCE seasons. 


5x8 Cloth 


Price, $3.00, postage paid 
ADDRESS 
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BY 
MATHER-MITCHELL 


Published by 


GRAHAM BOOK STORES 
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Western Distributors 





of Illinois Coaching School 
Textbooks 

Calisthenics—Including both theory and practice, 
$2.00. 
Mass Recreation—Including group oe. com - 
bative contest and mass athletics, $2.0 
History, — and Theories of Physical Edu 
cation, $2.0 
Single Bony a hing Tactics, $1.00. 

S. C. STALEY MEN’S GYM 

Univ. of Ill., Urbana, Il. 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic Illustrations. 50 Useful 
Diagrams. Price, $5.00 Post Paid 


Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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SCIENTIFIC BOXING 


By Mike Gibbons 
Ten complete lessons teaching everything from 
fundamentals to advanced points. Can be used for 
individual or class instruction. Illustrated with special 
poses by Mike Gibbons and Tom Gibbons. Also 
complete instructions on training. Price $3.00. Two 
handy velumes. 


Gibbons Athletic Association 
505 Exchange Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Orthopedics, Medical and 
Corrective Gymnastics 


A compilation of lectures by George T. Stafford, 
rthopedist, ego of Illinois 
Price $2.00 
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When Every Point Counts 


When the battle is bitterly fought, when victory 
hangs by a thread, the big factor is fast and accurate 
footwork. From all parts of the country we have 
received from basketball players and coaches the most 
enthusiastic praise of the Comet, one of the famous 
Keds line. It is the greatest achievement in basket- 
ball footwear. 


The sole is thick enough to prevent burning of 
the foot, and not heavy enough to tire the wearer. The 
shoe is absolutely non-skid, and the sturdy, snugly 
fitting ankle prevents twists and sprains. The Comet 
is only one of many Keds styles especially designed 
for basketball and indoor work. Order Keds now, 
and be sure you get Keds. The name Keds is 
always on the shoe. 


United States Rubber Company 
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UBLE ELBOW STICKUM 
SHEARLING LEATHER\ | CLOTH 
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SUPPORTER FEATURE, 
HOLDS JERSEY IN PANTS, 
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ES JERSEY FIT SNUG ON PLAYE 


The Q’Shea Football Jersey 


(PATENTED) 
Practical—Perfect—Popular 


COACH ROBERT ZUPPKE~—U. of Illinois— 
“The only Practical football jersey” 
COACH K. K. ROCKNE—U. of Notre Dame— 
“The O'Shea Jersey is institutional with Notre Dame foot- 
ball teams.” 
COACH J. W. HEISMAN—U. of Pennsylvania— 
“L have found it to be practical in detail and perfect in use.” 
COACH GLEN WARNER~U. of Pittsburg— 
“Tas many features which make it absolutely necessary to 
every foot-ball team.” 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS AND COMPLETE INFORMATION TO 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. CHICAGO 














